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Borodino. " The most murderous and obstinately disputed battle on re- 
cord." The French lost in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 50,000 ; the 
Russians losing the same number. 

" The survivors of the French army from the Russian campaign were not 
more than 35,000 men out of an army of about 500,000 men." 

Lutzen. The French lost 18,000, and the allies 15,000 men. 

Bautzen. The French lost 35,000, the allies 15,000. 

Dresden. (Continued during two days). The allies lost in killed, wound- 
ed and prisoners, 25,000 ; the French lost between 10,000 and 12,000. 

Leipsic. The battle lasted three days. Napoleon lost two marshals, 
twenty generals, and about 60,000 men, in killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
The allies lost 1,790 officers, and about 40,000 men. 

Vittoria. The French lost 6,000 in killed and wounded,and 1,000 prison- 
ers; and the allies 5,180 killed and wounded. 

Toulouse. The French lost 4,700 in killed, wounded and prisoners ; the 
allies 4,580 men. 

Paris. The allies lost 9,093 men, and the French 4,500. 

Ligny. The Prussians lost 15,000 men in killed, wounded and prisoners ; 
and the French 6,800. 

Quatre Bras. The allies lost 5,200 men, and the French 414. 

Waterloo. The total loss of the allies was 16,636 men; Napoleon's was 
about 40,000 men, and almost all his guns, ammunition, &c. 



SKETCHES OF THE FALL OF SEBASTOPOL. 

It is our duty to record the most exciting event that has occurred on the 
surface of the globe since Moscow was in flames, and the plains of Water- 
loo were in convulsions. After a resolute defence of twelve months' dura- 
tion, the Russians have sunk their Black Sea fleet, and have destroyed the 
greater part of their Sabastopol strong-hold, abandoning the dust and ashes 
to the allied armies of France and England. The news has been received 
with all the greater excitement because it was utterly unexpected. 

To understand the short history of this terrible occurrence, we must go 
back to Wednesday week, the 5th of September. This was the day fixed 
upon by the allied generals for a bombardment which would prepare the 
way for a general assault upon the city. It was to be the last desperate ef- 
fort to disconcert and defeat the foe, and preparations had been made on a 
scale altogether unprecedented in the annals of war. But the Russians had 
been no less zealous. They had prepared for defeat by erecting a bridge of 
rafters to communicate with the north of the harbor, and they had devised 
measures of defence which might have humbled the prowess of the West. 

It does not appear that the cannonading of the first day's bombardment 
effected any result on either side ; but on Thursday it was discovered, to 
the great joy of the besieging armies, that a fiery messenger from the French 
had Mndled a conflagration in a Russian ship of war, and the flames spread 
on deck until the noble hulk was burnt to the water's edge. Next day 
another Russian ship shared the same fate, and so much spirit was thereby 
communicated along the whole of the French and British lines, as to prove 
that the moment had come to make an effort to capture those frowning forts 
that defended the south side of the city. Saturday, the 8th, was set apart 
for this great undertaking, and it was arranged that the assault upon the 
Great Redan fort should be made by the British, whilst the French endea- 
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voured to take possession of the Malakhoff. To the French was also com- 
mitted the additional task of storming the Central Bastion and the Redan 
Tower of Careening Bay. 

No sooner had Saturday dawned than the march of long columns of 
troops and the redoubled fire of batteries announced to Prince Gortschakoff 
that the final day of struggle had come ; of the encounter which ensued, all 
we know at present is, that the combat lasted all day. that the loss of life 
was fearful and appalling, and that while the English were defeated in their 
attempt to capture the Great Redan, the French succeeded in obtaining pos- 
session of the Malakhoff, and thereby rendering it impossible for the 
Russians any longer to retain possession of that part of the city which the 
Malakhoff overlooked. Our troops obtained a footing in the Redan, but 
were forced to retire with a loss of not less than two thousand in killed and 
wounded ; and the French six times repulsed by the Russian garrison, sus- 
tained a loss computed at ten or fifteen ihousand men. 

The tragedy, however, remained to be consummated. Night had fully 
come, and the British retired to their entrenchments, dispirited and broken, 
while the French went to rest contented with the victory they had obtained, 
no matter at what cost. Meanwhile, it was obvious to those who were fortu- 
nate enough to command a view of the doomed city of Sebastopol, that not 
a man in the Russian garrison was asleep. Violent explosions were heard 
as Sunday morning began to break, and the south side of the city was per- 
ceived to be in flames ; mines were exploding, battle-ships were sinking, and 
the bridge of rafters was crowded with soldiers, stores and people. The 
cause of all this was explained by Prince Gortschakoff himself, who, in a 
short despatch to his Government proceeded to say, that " the garrison of 
Sebastopol, after sustaining an infernal fire, and after repulsing six attacks, 
could not drive the enemy from the Malakhoff, and therefore our brave 
troops have crossed to the northern part of the city, and left the enemy on- 
ly blood-stained ruins in the south." Such is the way the empire of the Au- 
tocrat wages war ; it fights till it conquers, and if it uannot conquer it sacri- 
fices itself. 

Further details have since come in such abundance that one of the Lon- 
don papers speaks of having received wagon-loads of intelligence from the 
Crimea. Despatches from the generals come forward from the newspaper 
speculators, and plenty of letters written by soldiers who survive ; besides 
frightful lists of the killed and wounded. The English journals we have 
seen give only a fraction of this bloody intelligence, and yet. we have waded 
in them through a multitude of the most revolting details. There was such 
a greedy, feverish curiosity to learn by personal inspection, the facts respect- 
ing the fall of Sebastopol, that the letter writers braved for this purpose the 
deadly missies of the conflict, and apparently, cultivated women where found 
surveying the ruins while the balls and bomb-shells were still flying over 
their heads from the batteries of the combatants. " Sebastopol," says an 
officer who had mounted his horse to make a thorough exploration of the 
city, " presents at this moment a most curious spectacle, owing to the im- 
mense crowd of visitors. I have met during my visit several handsome 
young ladies, dressed in elegant riding habits, traversing streets encumbered 
with ruins." What sights these ladies were there to see may be learned 
from the few extracts we shall give from the mass of details now laying be- 
fore us. 
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The Bombabdmknt. — The bombardment, which had continued for three 
days, broke out at day-break, September 8, into a complete fire from end to 
end of our lines. It burst over every part of the Russian works with the 
fury of a tornado, sending up clouds of dust and smoke, which were driven 
into our camp by a cold north wind, blinding the men whose duty called 
them to the trenches, and filling the air so densely as to render objects in- 
distinct at a certain distance.***At a few minutes before noon the bombard- 
ment was urged to a terrible blaze of fire, which poured upon the Russians 
from embrasures purposely kept closed until that moment. At ten minutes 
pass twelve the signal for the storming of the Malakhoff was given by the 
explosion of two mines on the counterscarp, and in the confusion caused by 
the smoke and uproar the Zouaves and Chasseurs rushed on. Thej made 
their way over ground ploughed up by the explosion of shells, and full of 
holes and elevations of jagged and irregular formatiou. Their speed was 
scarcely impeded by this obstacle, and they jumped down the ditch and up 
the sides of the works without using the scaling ladders. The Russians, who 
were completely taken by surprise, were driven out of the redoubt or killed, 
or left the French perfect masters of it ; the short distance of twenty-five 
yards, which separated the ditch of the Malakhoff from the parallel, con- 
tributing not a little to the fortunate issue of the storm. 

In the meanwhile two other attacks had been almost simultaneously made 
upon the Russians with far less fortunate results. General Codrington, 
hearing the signal of the assault on the Malakhoff, gave the order to storm 
the Redan. The ladder parties dashed out, passed the abbattis, and planted 
their ladders on the salient angle of the work. The stormers, less active 
than they had been, were delayed by their inability to issue from the paral- 
lel except by one aperture, and when they succeeded in reaching the scarp 
of the Redan, the ladder party had already mounted to the assault. The 
stormers followed, mounting on each side of the salient angle, and fought 
their way into the Redan, killing the Russians within the first traverse ; but, 
in their eagerness to outstrip each other, the parties on the right pressed 
across the work to join those on the left, aud doing so fell- into the concen- 
trated fire of the enemy, whose supports, upwards of 2,000 in number, were 
rapidly coming up. A hand-to-hand conflict followed, desperate in its na- 
ture — the Russians fighting for the hold with the tenacity of bears, and 
using every sort of missile in addition to their arms. Stones, loose grape, 
stocks of broken muskets, were hurled in volleys from the summit of the 
traverses, on our men, whose ammunition began to fail. They in their turn 
grasped at stones, and hurled them against the Russians ; who now, encour- 
aged by the arrival of reinforcements and the diminution of our men, 
poured down upon our devoted stormers, and fought with them hand to 
hand. Many were the desparing efforts that then took place — men clung to 
men, and the death of both was undergone on the same spot. This was too 
terrible to last. Either our generals must bring on supports, or the storm- 
ers retreat. The former was delayed, and the remnant of our men gave 
way in disorder from the parapets and embrasures which they had so gal- 
lantly stormed. 

The French attack on the Little Redan and works upon the Careening 
Bay were failures for other reasons. The troops moved resolutely on, rap- 
idly crossing a broad space which lay between them and the Russian re- 
doubts. They were thrown into considerable confusion by rows of holes, 
into which the men stumbled in the darkness caused by dust and smoke; 
their attack was deprived by this of its firmness, and was repulsed by the 
enemy. The struggle, however, was maintained doubtfully for a considera- 
ble time. The first body of stormers, almost annihilated by the muskets of 
the Russians, covered the parapets of the works with their bodies ; when 
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fresh supports came up, and struggled to gain the summit of the scarp ; 
but at every fresh attempt they fell back discomfited into the ditch, covering 
the ground with dead and dying. The Itussians not only had the advantage 
of position, but they had been materially assisted in this portion of the at- 
tack by the steamers, which fired broadsides upon the Malakhoff and the 
counterscarps of the Little Redan. 

The Russians trusted more to stones and missiles of that nature than to 
their muskets ; and from the summits of the traverses they hurled all kinds 
of miscellaneous articles, such as stones, beams, buckets, old grape-shot, and 
muskets. The French, short of ammunition, replied with the same weap- 
ons, varying their resistance by rushes at the point of the bayonet. They 
were giving way, however, before the advancing Russians, discouraged by 
intelligence of impending failure at the Redan and Black Works; but, at 
the critical moment, the supports of the division marched up, and entered 
the work on all sides. The Imperial Guard, consisting of Grenadiers and 
Zouaves, swarmed into the Malakhoff and commenced a desperate conflict. 
Hand to hand amongst the labyrinthine windings of the redoubt, amongst 
shell holes, broken gabions, and, irregular elevations, each side fought and 
bled. They fell side by side, and in many instances above each other. 
The ground was strewed with them so as to be completely invisible. To 
add to the horror of the moment, the shells from the Redan and 
steamers fell in numbers upon the portion of the work in possession of 
the French, added to the heaviness of their losses. 

How they fought at the Redan. The letter writers for the London Press 
give most graphic and harrowing details of the pell-mell struggle between 
the English and Russians, in and around this battery. The first embrasure 
to where the storming columns came, was on flames, but, moving on the next, 
the men leaped into the ditch, and, with the aid of ladders and of each 
other's hands, scrambled up on the other side, climbed the parapet, or pour- 
ed in through the embrasure, which was undefended. Col. Windham was 
the first or one of the very first men in on this side, and with him entered 
Daniel Mahoney, a great grenadier of the 41st, Killeany and Cornellis of 
the same regiment. As Mahoney entered with a cheer, he was shot through 
the head by a Russian rifleman and fell dead across Col. Windham, and at the 
same moment Killeany and Cornellis were both wounded. 

A terrible scene ensued ; the English in confusion, and the Russians from 
their covers shooting them down at pleasure. As the alarm of an assault was 
spread, the enemy came rushing up from the barracks in rear of the Redan, 
and increased the force and intensity of* their fire, while our soldiers drop- 
ped fast, and encouraged the Russians by their immobility and the weakness 
of their fusillade, from whioh the enemy were well protected. In vain the 
officers, by voice and act, by example an 1 daring, tried to urge our soldiers 
on. They had an impression that the Redan was all mined. The officers 
fell on all sides, singled out for the enemy's fire by their courage. The men 
of the different regiments became mingled together in inextricable confu- 
sion. The officers could not find their men — the men had lost sight of 
their own officers. All the Brigadiers, save Col. Windham, were wounded 
or rendered unfit for the guidance of the attack. That gallant officer did 
all that man could do to form his men for the at'ack, and to lead thera 
against the enemy. Proceeding from traverse to traverse, he coaxed the 
men to come out, and succeeded several times in forming a few of them ; but 
they melted away as fast as he laid hold of them, and either fell in their lit- 
tle ranks, or retired to cover to keep up their fusillade. 

Every moment our men were diminishing in numbers, while the Russians 
came up in swarms from the town, and rushed down from the Malakhoff 
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which had now been occupied by the French. Thrice did Col. Windham 
send officers for supports in some ordei of formation ; but all these three offi- 
cers were wounded as they pass'd from the ditch of the Redan to the rear. 
Supports were, indeed, sent up, but they came up in disorder from the fire 
to which they were exposed on their way, and arrived in dribblets only 
to increase the confusion and the carnage. The Colonel got some riflemen 
and a few men of the 88th together ; but no sooner had he brought them 
out than they were killed, wounded or dispersed, by a concentrated fire. 
The officers aided Col. Windham, and became the special marks of the en- 
emy's riflemen. The narrow neck of the sali» nt was too close to allow of 
any kind of formation, and the more the men crowde 1 into it the more they 
got out of order, and the more they suffered from the enemy's fire. This 
miserable work lasted for an hour. The Russians were now in dense mas- 
ses behind the breastwork, and Cor. Windham walked back again across the 
open space to the left to make one more attempt to retrieve the day. The 
men on the parapet of the salient, who were firing at the l'.ussians, sent their 
shot about him, and the latter, who were pouring volley after volley on all 
points of the head of the work, likewise directed their muskets against him, 
but he passed through the cross fire in safety, and got within the inner par- 
apet on the left, where the men were becoming thinner and thinner. Col. 
Windham saw there was no time to be lost. He had sent three officers for 
reinforcements and, above all, for men in formation, and he now resolved to 
go to General Codrington himself. He crossed the parapet and ditch, and 
succeeded in gaining the fifth parallel through a storm of grape and rifle 
bullets in safety. Sir E. Codrington asked him if he thought he really 
could do anything with such supports as he could afford, and said he might 
take the Royals, who were then in the parallel. " Let the officers come out 
in front — let us advance in order, and if the men keep their formation the 
Redan is ours," was the Colonel's reply ; but he spoke too late — for at that 
very moment our men were seen leaping down into the ditch, or running 
down the parapet of the salient, and through the embrasures out of the 
work into the ditch, while the Russians followed them with the bayonet and 
with heavy musketry, and even threw stones and grapeshot at them as they 
lay in the ditch. The Russians having accumulated several thousand men 
behind the breastwork, and seeing our men all scattered up and confused 
behind the inner parapet of the traverse, crossed the breastwork. 

The struggle that took place was short, desperate and bloody. Our sol- 
diers, taken at every disadvantage, met the enemy with the bayonet too, 
and isolated combats took place in which the brave fellows who stood their 
ground had to defend themselves against three or four adversaries at once. 
In this melee the officers, armed only with their swords, had little chance ; 
nor had those who carried pistols much opportunity of using them in such a 
rapid contest. They fell like heroes, and many a gallant soldier with them. 
The bodies of English and Russians inside the Redan, locked in an embrace 
which death could not relax, but had rather cemented all the closer, lay 
next day inside the Redan as evidences of the terrible animosity of the 
struggle. But the solid weight of the advancing mass, urged on, and fed 
each moment from the rear by company after company and battalion after 
battalion, prevailed at last against the isolated and disjointed band, who Lad 
abandoned the protection of unanimity of courage and had lost the advan- 
tages of discipline and obedience. As though some giant rock had advanc- 
ed into the sea, and forced back the waters that buffeted it, so did the Rus- 
sian columns press down against the spray of soldiery which fretted their 
edge with fire and steel, and contended in vain against their weight. The 
struggling band was forced back by the enemy, who moved on crushing 
friend and foe beneath their solid tramp; and, bleeding, panting, and 
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exhausted, our men lay in heaps in the ditch beneath the parapet, sheltered 
themselves behind stones and in bomb-craters in the slope of the work, or 
tried to pass back to our advanced parallel and sap, and had to run the 
gauntlet of a tremendous fire. Many brave and £>allant fellows did not hes- 
itate from plunging headlong upon the mass of bayonets, muskets, and 
sprawling soldiers — the ladders were all knocked down or broken, so that it 
was difficult for the men to get up at the other side, and the dead, the dying, 
the wounded, and the sound were all lying in heaps together. The Russians 
came out of the embrasures, plied them with stones, grapeshot and the 
bayonet, but were soon forced to retire by the fire of our batteries and rifle- 
men, and under cover of this fire many of our men escaped to the ap- 
proaches. 

How the French fought at the Malakhoff'. Gen. de Salles, at the signal of 
the rockets to begin the assault, drew his sword, shouting " En avant .'" and 
the column rushed forward. The parapet was greatly battered and knocked 
about by the shell ; there were small caves, heights and hollows in it, 
of all possible dimensions, and in and on these, in all pos ? ible postures 
from the sublime to the rediculous, the assailants stood, sat or squatted. 
The offiers shouted, waved their swords, entreated and commanded in vain. 
Things remained in t his state exactly four minutes ; it seemed an age. Gen- 
eral de Salles raised himselP above the parapet of the French trench, took 
off his kepi, and waving it over his head shouted out "Vive l'Empereur!" 
Every body around him took up the cry : the men in reserve repeated it ; en- 
thusiasm began to boil up ; the soldiers on the parapet caught the infection, 
jumped up, yelled out the famous o [ d war-cry once more, sprang across, and 
disappeared in the interior of the fort, like divers taking their plunge. 
After this, for several minutes, the only sounds to be heard were those arising 
from a deadly fight, man to man, "tooth and nail," shouts and execrations. 
Ail was confusion ; the whole force wheeled about, and bolted bodily, fling- 
ing themselves across the parapet, vastly quicker than on the previous occa- 
sions, and ran back for dear life towards the trenches, under showers of 
grape from the flanking batteries in the bastion, and from the lunette on the 
left. On seeing this, General de Salles became pale with rage, rushed out, 
and threw himself in the path of the fugitives. He seized hold of some of 
the men, whirled them to the right about, and inflicted upon them some of 
that compendious vituperation of which only the French language is capa- 
ble. There was one little nondescript — beardless, slender, hardly able to trot 
under his musket, evidently not long in the ranks, and fitter to be by his 
mother's side than amidst the horrors of a deadly fight, who, in au evil hour 
for him, attracted the general's notice by his desperate efforts to reach some 
place of shelter. The latter rushed towards him, tore one of his coiton 
epaulettes off his shoulder, and shouted in his ear — "Comment! vous n'etes 
pas Francais done !" The reproach stung the poor boy to the quick ; all 
his fiery chivalrous French blood rose in him to repel it ; his flushed up, and 
constantly repeating, "Je ne suis pas Francais!" ran back, mounted the top 
parapet, whirled his musket about his head in a fury of excitement, and at 
last fell into the ditch, riddled with balls. 

A Private Specimen. " I have been," says a youne French soldier writing 
to his parents, "slightly mauled ; for, when my regiment mounted to the as- 
sault. I was in one of the three companies that blazed away for upwards of 
two hours on a gang of Russians who obstinately defended a mortar bat- 
tery. We were all the while over a mine and did not know it. At last the 
devils set fire to the mine and blew us up. Several of us, and I among 
them, went up eight feet into the air, and when we came down again some 
200 men found themselves up to their middle in the earth. I found myself 
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buried under some eight or ten men, who fortunately were-not much hurt, 
otherwise I should not have been able to got out. But I forced my way 
to the upper air, and found that I had merely a contusion on the left shoul- 
der and another on the right arm. 

Well, at last we have taken this Sabastopol, so much desired. Jt has cost 
us dear, but I promise you we have paid off the Russians well. We did as 
we liked with thorn ; and, if any amongst us has not killed at least his four 
men, it is because he did not choose to do so. You should have seen how 
they ran away in closely packed masses, and did not dare to look behind 
them. We knocked them about with our butts, our bayonets, and kicked 
them besides till we were so tired that we did not know which way to have 
them. 

A General GLiMrsrc of the Conflict. The details which have come 
to hand heighten the horrors of the encounter so much that the heart sick- 
ens and the head reels before the pictures which letter-press painters have 
drawn. Clearly, the French have all the honor of the greatest achievement 
and the greatest slaughter. General Pelissicr, their commander, must be an 
incarnate fiend, to whom the sacrifice of whole battalions is nothing, if his 
purpose be gained. He planned the surprise on the MaIakhoff»with infernal 
ingenuity, "while, the Kussians fought around it with infernal strength. 
In ten minutes the French had obtained a footing, but for six mortal hours 
they had to encounter a hand-to-hand struggle in order to hold their posi- 
tion. A footing having been obtained, and a tri -color elevated, the storm- 
ing columns of the British proceeded to assail the Reden, and here, for 
nearly two hours, the carnage was infuriated, brutal, and devilish massacre, 
man to man killing his fellow, and human blood flowing into the trenches in 
showers. 

On the 5th, commenced a bombardment of , unparalleled extent, force 
and continuity. For three days and nights, with short or partial intermis- 
sions, the camp poured upon the ciiy, from five hundred iron or brazen 
throats, every missile which ingenuity had invented or gunpowder can pro- 
ject. The city returned the fire from, probably, an equal number of can- 
non, if not from a still greater number, but with less effect. It was calcu- 
lated that by noon of the 8th the garrison would be sufficiently distressed 
for the repetition with success of the attack repulsed on June the 18th. 
The Malakhoff was to be first assaulted — and when gained, its retention 
was to be rendered the easier by a simultaneous assault opon the line of 
works upon its right and left ; known respectively as the Great and Little 
Redan. The surprisal of the Malakhoff was effected in a very few min- 
utes; but of ihe concerted operations, both failed. The Little Redan was 
found inaccessible by the French columns appointed to its attack, from the 
concentrated fire which its garrison was able, with the help of a steamer in 
the harbor, to pour upon the combatants. Of the 7,000 which the French 
had killed and wounded in the course of the day — including five general of- 
ficers — the larger portion seem to have perished here ; though bloody and 
obstinate was the conflict in the rear of the Malakhoff, disputing its retention 
till almost dusk. The English attack in part succeeded, but finally and 
most disastrously failed. The two hundred and odd yards between our 
most advanced trench and the ditch in front of the work to be carried, was 
passed by the 1,500 men appointed — in parties of one, two, three, and five 
hundred, — despite a fire of grape and rifle shot that stretched half of them 
on the ground. The ditch, too, was crossed, — despite its depth and breadth, 
fifteen feet and eighteen feet, — despite the insufficient length of the few lad- 
ders which had not been dropped under fire, — and despite the inexperience 
of most of the men engaged. The parapet— a wall of earth, some thirty 
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feet thick, with a cannon looking out at intervals of every three yards — was 
also passed ; despite the riflemen and gunners who lined the inner side. 
But here I he perilous advance was stayed, — though to stay was more peri- 1 
lous than to advance. No wonder they paused, even though to pause was 
more certain death than to rush on ! No wonder they sought a moment's 
shelter behind the traverses over which they could use the musket but not 
the bayonet ! No wonder it was only the veterans of Alma and Inkermann, 
who, coming up from behind, would venture with their officers upon the 
space on which they could not hope to stand ! That for one hour and fifty- 
six minutes any one of the fifteen hundred, while able to run or crawl, 
should have remained at the Redan, is a marvel of enduring courage. 
Alas ! they who were not among the early wounded, were among the later 
slaughtered. The colonel, with a coolness and daring never surpassed, 
after exposing himself more than any on the parapet, retraced his way 
across the ditch and the space to the trench, to obtain from General Cod- 
rington the reserves so unaccountably withheld, returned no more that day. 
A piece of breastwork was thiown down, a cannon protruded, and a volley 
of grape hurled upon the unhappy occupants of the parapet, They rolled 
or scrambled through its embrasures, and down into the ditch. A Russian 
charge with the bayonet and rifle climaxed the work of horror. Hundreds 
of gallant Englishmen found their death-bed in that gory pit. Lit- 
erally, to the very top it was filled up, when those who had fallen above 
were all thrown down. Ghastly, yet beautiful, they lay — for it seems that 
the kind hand of death wipes from the face the distortion of mortal strife, 
and fixes there the calm of painless sleep. Gashed and mangled as were 
bodies and limbs, the eye and mouth wore, not unfrequently, the smile that 
seemed to say, — " Not in my own quarrel did I inflict and suffer fratricidal 
death !" 

Happier they than many of the survivors. The wounded in the passage 
of the space between the trenches and the ditch, borne back by their com- 
rades, and forwarded along the tortuous trenches, suffered, we may hope, no 
pang that the hospital service could spare them. But they who fell, stab- 
bed or shot, but not killed, on the other side of the parapet, had perchance 
to bear the slow torture of parching thirst ; percha ce the suffocating pres- 
sure of the stiffening corpse ; perchance were tended by the hands of re- 
lenting foemen. It is like a drop of heavenly dew upon ground blasted by 
infernal fire, to read that Russians were seen giving drink to some left in 
their hands. Some, too, we know, were carried into their hospitals; and 
heart-sickening beyond all that we have ever read is the description of the 
place in which they were discovered, several days afterwards — a vault, used, 
for security frum the fire, we suppose, as an hospital, but in which there 
were tar more dead than living; in which coffined and uncoffined corpses, 
in every loathsome form of mutilation and ghastly attitude of agony, lay 
close beside the sodden, filthy pallets on which the wounded and dying had 
been left in the hurry of the retreat, with a burning city, rending rocks, 
and acres of " blood-stained ruins," all around. Surely from the very cav- 
erns of hell there will come up no more awful tale, when the secrets of the 
universe shall be revealed. 

A General View. Well does the Empire say, the horrors of this war 
have been unutterable. Its sacrifices have been mountainous. Its victories 
have been heart-rending. At this very time England is paying $5,000,000 
per week as the cost of the war ; and, from a corn circular on our table, we 
perceive she is paying $5,000,000 per week in the shape of a war-duty up- 
on corn. She also pays the price of two thousand men in a single assault 
upon one Russian fortress ; and, amid all this disaster, the heartless exponents 
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of a war-at-any-cost polic}' want the clergy to proclaim a day of thanksgiving 
for the "glory" which this war bequeaths to us ! 



The Moral Influence of Success in War; or, what feelings are excited 
by its triumphs among the victors. 

How the Press uf England received the news of victory. These events, says 
one editor, more self-composed than the rest, have undoubtedly made many of 
our British journalists lose their wits with joy. Newspapers never were more 
frantic, and newspaper writers never were more crazy. It cannot be denied 
that the Times has exhibited symptoms of decided insanity, and the Daily 
News, with its head completely turned, declares that " England is drunk with 
mental intoxication," 

Our journalists, have, indeed, become so perfectly drunk, that not for all the 
world would we be held responsible for their recent inspiration. They thun- 
der against Russia as if Russia was a remorseless brute. They cry aloud for a 
special day of blessing that the Almighty may have all the praise of the blood- 
shed ! They think the hour has come to sweep Russia from the face of the 
earth, unless Russia will crawl at our feet and sue for mercy. And all this is 
said in proud, haughty, arrogant, supercilious and vain-glorious language, with- 
out one spark of sympathy for a brave but fallen foe, and altogether regard- 
less of the magnanimity of the great in the hour of victory. The tone and 
temper of the newspaper press would convey to posterity the degrading no- 
tion that England had no finer soul than that pugilistic bantum which, after 
scratching out the eye of its neighbor, ascended a dunghill to crow and pro- 
claim its sovereignty. 

A city in ruins, streets burning, mines exploding, death hurrying out from a 
thousand batteries, human blood flowing like a river, and infernal passion let 
loose to rend and destroy, are spectacles that ought to make the victors mourn- 
ful, generous and just. 

The popular feeling at the news of victory. The London Empire thinks the 
people much more sober and self-constrained than the editors, in their mani- 
festations of joy at the fall of Sebastopol; but a few extracts from the papers 
in different parts of England, will show even the latter well nigh mad with 
exultation, more like the descendants of old Thor and Woden, than disciples 
of the Prince of Peace. 

In London "the great guns were fired in the presence of a large assemblage, 
and scarcely had the last gun been discharged, when one general shout of ex- 
ultation arose from the crowd for several minutes, with waving of handker- 
chiefs and throwing up of hats." 

In Liverpool " the merchants sent up a hearty cheer ; the church bells in 
town and country were set ringing; flags were hoisted on the Exchange, Cus- 
tom House, on the shipping in the port, and on the various public buildings, 
as well as a large number of private houses. That morning gups were fired 
from the batteries, more flags were hoisted in the town, and the bells of 
the parish church rang merry peals, which continued without intermis- 
sion throughout the day." In 

Derby, " the news spread like wildfire, and the greatest excitement prevail- 
ed, the bells of several of the churches sending forth merry peals. Copies of 
the dispatch were printed and circulated ; and, on the facts being stated, cheer 
after cheer rent the air in honor of the glorious victory. After dark, on Mon 
day, fireworks were let off, and the streets were crowded with people until 
nearly midnight." In 



